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Native MBA program on 
horizon in Saskatchewan 



by Alex Mathias 

Training programs specifically for First Na- 
tions peoples in business fields seem to be 
gaining some attention and acceptance in 
Canada. Although there are various Native 
education programs scattered across the coun- 
try, none are quite like the Native MBA pro- 
gram being planned in Saskatchewan. 

The University of Saskatchewan (U of S) 
College of Commerce and Saskatchewan In- 
dian Federated College (SC1F) are joining 
forces to establish this program by September 
1996. 

SCIF is a fully Native-controlled universi- 
ty college which offers undergraduate de- 
grees in business and commerce. The MBA 
program being proposed is “very timely” , 
accordingtoPaulDudgeon.ProfessorofHead 
of the School of Business and Administration 
at SCIF. 

According to Dudgeon, governments, 
companies, and Crown Corporations all want 
to hire Aboriginal people, but there are not 
nearly enough trained to meet the demands. 
He believes that this program will have major 
national implicationsfor Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal peoples. 

So, the purpose of this Native MBA pro- 
gram is to increase aboriginal access into 
management systems. This program is unique 
because it offers comparative management 
with regards to decision making, and policy 
formulation focusing on the ethics, values 
and traditions of the Indian, Inuit, and Metis 
communities. 

Jack Viq, associate dean of U of S’s College 
of Commerce, says the proposed program 
also meets a political demand. 
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Although some gains have been made, 
many Canadian universities, Including 
McGill, have no official programs to meet 
the needs of Native students. 

“Aboriginal people have a real concern 
about self-government... We need to start 
saving this community,” said Viq. 

Saskatchewan is at the forefront of Native 
studies. Kelly Lend esay, a Research Officer at 
the SCIF credits this to Saskatchewan’s large 
number of Aboriginal peoples, totalling 12 



in other parts of the country with regards to 
education opportunities. 

SIFC has also established an Aboriginal 
Student centre to help ease the difficult 
transition between lifestyles faced 
by many Aboriginal students 
attendinguniversity.Many 
native students come 
' £ from reserves and when 

they reach the city, the 
a . culture shock is ex- 

•yl^* trente. According to 

' • \\ Lendesay this causes 

^ \vs^the ^ ro ?’P ut rate 

dents to be seven 
times higher 
than that of 
non-Aboriginal students. 

At Concordia University in Montréal, 
the Center for Native Education (CNE) pro- 
vides similar support services to approxi- 
mately sixty Aboriginal students. Dr. Gerald 
Alfred, the Director of the centre, and a Mo- 
hawk from Kahnewake says, “A single stu- 
dent failing to complete school is a major loss 
for the Native community, where relatively 
speaking if a non-Aboriginal student doesn’t 
finish, it doesn’t have the same impact.” 
Although these programs do look hopeful 
there are still many universities in Canada 
which do not have Native Studies programs 
and do not work to accomodate the needs of 
Native students, McGill among them. 

Lendesay however, remains hopeful. He 
says, “This is the evolution of an education 



per cent of the population. Lendesay also system. We are going to be encouraging oth- 
remarks that the Aboriginal leaders in this ersschoolsanddevelopinglinkages. You need 
province seem to be more “progressive” than to start somewhere. This is a place to start.” 



By Robin Perelle 

It’s hard to believe that McGill, pinnacle of 
Maclean’s annual pole, is one of the only 
universities in Canada without a racial har- 
assment policy, but it’s true. 

Five months after McGill’s Subcommittee 
on Racial Discrimination held a hearing to 
prove that though incidents of racial harass- 
ment pervade our campus and our class- 
rooms, the university is still nowhere near 
implementing a policy to deal with the prob- 
lem. 

In fact, the subcommittee originally 
charged with the investigation has now been 
disbanded, and a potential replacement has 
yet to meet. 

“I feel cheated and disappointed,” said 
Rumbi Katedza, a member of the Shakti 
Women of Colour Collective. “Everybody 
seems too afraid to deal with race. Sure, we 
can have committees on women’s issues but 
it just doesn’t seem as important for this 
University to deal with race issues,” she said. 

VP University Affairs Jennifer Small ex- 
plained that the Joint Senate/Board Commit- 



tee on Equity replaced the old subcommittee 
with a new, more permanent Subcommittee 
on Visible Minorities and Aboriginal Peo- 
ples. 

She admitted, however, that the latter’s 
mandate has not yet been defined, effectively 
stranding the issue of racial harassment some- 
where in mid-air. 

“I would assume that the Subcommittee 
on Visible Minorities and Aboriginal Peoples 
will pick up the issue of racial harassment, it 
would make sense,” said Small tentatively. 

Not only has committee work apparently 
ground to a halt, but the tapes containing the 
testimony taken at the hearing have not even 
been transcribed. 

“We didn’t get the tapes back as soon as we 
wanted to,” said Small Apparently they are in 
New York, with one of the old committee 
members. 

There was one potentially constructive 
thingaccomplished over thesummer, though. 
Monique Shebbeare, who was employed by 
the Office of Employment Equity a a re- 
searcher over the summer, did a comparative 
study on racial harassment policies in other 



universities across Canada. 

“I called a bunch of universities and com- 
piled a list of the initiatives that (they) are 
taking,” said Shebbeare. Unfortunately, de- 
tails of the report, such as the numerous insti- 
tutions across the country that have already 
implemented policies and are way ahead of 
McGill, must remain confidential until the 
appropriate committeegets first crackat them. 

Katedza is digusted with how long the 
process has been taking. “By not consistently 
pursuing the process of establishing a racial 
harassment policy, the university seems to be 
ignoring the needs of a sizeable portion of the 
student population,” she said. 

But Small doesn’t think the University 
should rush things. “This is the kind of proc- 
ess that takes time,” she explained. “You 
want to balance speed with caution, do the 
work as expeditiously as possible but also as 
carefully as possible,” she said. 

Small also suggested that administrators 
would like to get the sexual harassment pol- 
icy, which is presently the subject of much 



continued on page 10 




Stumbling toward a racial harassment policy 



The Canadian Red Cross has met with much 
criticism in recent years over the question of 
whether or not its questionnaire can fairly 
screen out those donors with a high risk of 
HIV infection. 

Critics of the screening process have been 
particularly vocal about the fact that the ques- 
tionnaire asks potential male donors about 
their sexual orientation, but does not ask 
them about their sexual activities. It is argued 
that this tacticneedlesslydiscriminatesagainst 
gay men, while allowing women and hetero- 
sexual men who do not practice safe sex to 
slip through the cracks. 

This week, McGill hosted another blood 
drive, and at least one student expressed shock 
at the laxness of the Canadian Red Cross’s 
screening process. U1 Arts student Dan 
Horowitz is a new student from Oregon. He 
says that when he went to give blood on 
Wednesday he was surprised to discover that 
the Canadian Red Cross did not have as thor- 
ough a screening process as that in his home 
state. 

Horowitz said that in Oregon a potential 
donor is asked personally about her or his 
experiences with sex and drugs. Horowitz 
said he was surprised to find that the Canadi- 
an questionnaire merely asks “if male, (have 
you had] sex with another male, even once”, 
assuming that “the following activities put 
you at risk for AIDS.” 
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“She [the nurse] did n’t ask me about 
anything which I didn’t check off 
on the questionnaire. In Oregon, 
they ask you about specific sexual 
acts,” he commented. 

The Student Society voted to ban 
the Blood Drive from all Student 
Society activities last November. 
The motion, however, was rescind- 
ed in February, and brought to a 
campus wide referendum. About 
80 percent of undergraduates voted 
to keep the Blood Drive at McGill. 

Similarly, in British Columbia’s 
University of Victoria, the Canadi- 
an Red Cross voluntarily left the 
campus under pressure from stu- 
dent groups who felt that the or- 
ganization is wrong in targeting 
orientation rather than activity. 

Ken Faris, a University ofVictoria 
spokesperson, said that he felt the 
Candian Red Cross’s questionnaire 
violated theschool’sharassmentcode. 

“It’s clear that it’s a case of dis- 
crimination, but as to whether that 
discrimination was fair or not, the 
university is not the appropriate 
place to decide that. The [Council 
of Human Rights] is, because they 
have the resources to deal with it,” 
Faris said. 

This summer, the Krever Blood 
Inquiry was set up to investigate the 
amount of HIV-tainted blood which 
has been distributed by the Canadian 
Red Cross. Even for those who do not 
see the question about gay men as 
being discriminatory, one question 
remains. If the Canadian Red Cross 
does not askall potential donorsabout 
their specific sexual experiences, how 
can it be sure that it is weeding out 
high-risk donors? 

— with CUP files 



events 



• Interested in environmental aware- 
ness and action in and around cam- 
pus? Too little recycling and too much 
environmental apathy? Well then 
come to the first SSMU Environmen- 
tal Committee meeting tonight at 
5pm in Shatner, Rm 310. Old and 
new members welcome. 333-2877. 

• Centre for Developing Area Stud- 
ies is holding a seminar on Threat To 
a Secular India by Dr. Ashok Mitra, 
Member of parliament and ex-min- 
ister of Finance in West Bengal on 
Thurs. Sept. 29th at 3:30pm. There 
will also be a semiar on Bangladeshi 
Women, their Legal Rights and Hu- 
man Rights Situation by M.A. Za- 
man, Director USC Bangladesh on 
Sat. Oct. 1st at 11am. Both will be 
held.at the Centre for Developing 
Area Studies, 3715 Peel, Rm 100. For 
more info call 398-3507. 

• NDP McGill will have its general 
meeting on Wed. Sept. 28th at 5 pm 
in Shatner, Rm 302. 

• The 1994 McGill Book Fair will be 
held Oct. 1 9th and 20th from 9am to 
9pm at the Roddick Gates or McTav- 
ish. The funds will go to a scholarship 
funds. Pricesstartat$0.25.398-5000. 

• Literacy Tutor Training. Anglo- 
phone women aged 1 6 + who would 
like to learn to read and write can 
find help at the Women's “Y" Liter- 
acy Center. Training sessions will be 
given on Mon. and Wed. beginning 
Sept. 26th. 866-9941 ext. 278. 
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Man aquitted of abusing 13-year old wife 

Judge questions credibility of immigrant girl 



\o h cuve/fo hold 



by Stephanie Evans 



A Montréal judge recently acquitted a 50- 
year-old man on assault charges towards his 
13-year-old wife from the Dominican Re- 
public. The girl had been sponsored for im- 
migration by the man, a Canadian citizen, 
who raped and sodomized her shortly after 
her arrival in Canada. She stayed at the Se- 
cours aux Femmes shelter for immigrant 
women trapped in abusive relationships. 

Judge Joel Guberman and thedefence law- 
yers agreed that the girl’s motives for marry- 
ing the man were questionable. They believed 
she used the man to immigrate to Canada, 
which consequently reduced her “credibili- 
ty”- 

Critics have said that this judgment sets a 
dangerous precedent and sends out poten- 
tially harmful messages to both women and 
men. 

Omaira Falcon, a spokesperson for the 
Secours aux Femmes shelter, said the deci- 
sion will encourage other men to find brides 
in developing nations to abuse them. 

Falcon fears the decision “will discourage 
women from reporting violent crimes perpe- 
trated againstthembecausein the end, justice 
is not served.” 

Furthermore, “the women have to assure 
the courts that they did not provoke their 
attackers,” said Marcia Aiquel, a worker at 
Secours aux Femmes. 

According to the law, any adult who en- 
gages in sexual activity with anyone under the 
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age of 18 is guilty of a sexual offence. The 
sentence for a crime of this nature could be as 
much as 10 years in prison. This law applies to 
sexual activity with anyone 13 or younger, 
whether violent or not. Usually, anyone found 
guilty of sexual assault causing bodily harm 
faces a sentence of up to 14 years in prison. 

In this case the victim was raped and sod- 
omized. Judge Joel Guberman said he felt that 
the girl’s questionable motives for marrying 
the man who later abused her were enough to 
acquit him of all charges. 

Falcon said she believes the law has not 
adapted to social change. She specifically crit- 
icized the current immigration laws for 
putting immigrant women in an extremely 
vulnerable and potentially dangerous situa- 
tion.The law requires the husband, who spon- 
sors his wife for immigration, to be financial- 
ly responsible for his wife for five years 
following her arrival in Canada. Aiquel said 
that this puts the man in a very powerful 
position and makes the woman very vulner- 
able. 

■ Falcon also expressed concerns about the 
| insufficient information communicated to 
i immigrant women upon their arrival in Can- 
1 ada. They are currently given a pamphlet 
\ containing information on their rights and 
- freedoms. However, many of the women at 
5 the shelter have told her that their husbands 
\ destroyed the pamphlets before they had the 
3 chance to read them. She believes the women 
j should be spoken to directly, so as to ensure 
that they are properly informed. 



TV station trying to get funds from SSMU 

ILLTV: McGill's newest campus media? 



by Tara Vanzuidan and Cherie Payne 

Discussions have recently begun over wheth- 
er or not to fund a television station on cam- 
pus. Known as ILLTV, the station could bring 
McGill up to date on technology. 

The basic aim of ILLTV, according to ex- 
ecutive producer Haim Gorodzinsky, is “to 
entertain, inform, and educate McGill stu- 
dents through the novel use of interactive 
media." 

Through original programming geared to- 
wards university students, ILLTV hopes to 
provide an outlet for the creative energy that 
abounds on campus. As a working TV sta- 
tion, ILLTV will also give McGill students 
interested in the field of telecommunications 
an opportunity to get hands-on experience in 
editing and producing for TV. 

At the moment, ILLTV is in its prelimi- 
nary stages. The services that it would like to 
offer all depend on the level to which they can 
take their ideas and make them a reality, g 
ILLTV is presently looking for support from g 
the McGill community in order to increase | 
awareness and interest in the station. ^ 

But the nascent station is having a hard a 
time getting the recognition and support it & 
wants from the Students’ Society. “ILLTV ï 
wants to be recognized and supported on the g 
same level as other organizations, said >. 
Gorodzinsky. o 




TheTV station is now seeking the support 
of other campus groups, in order to prove to 
Council that it has the backing of many stu- 
dents. 

Organizers initially expected to receive 
support from the other campus media. How- 
ever, Tribune Editor in Chief Michael Broad- 
hurst said the Tribune will not be giving 
ILLTV formal support. 

In an open letter to Gorodzinsky, the Stu- 
dents’ Society Publications Department, of 
which the Tribune is a member, expressed 
concern that the TV station could adversely 
affect the advertising revenue of the paper. 

The problem is the station needs $91 000 
to get going. 



the groups on campus. Johnson expressed 
concern that supporting a huge project 
like this one could cut into the amount of 
funding future SSMU councils could pro- 
vide for clubs like the Sexual Assault Cen- 
tre. 

Other skeptics of the proposed TV sta- 
tion agreed. In an open letter to ILLTV’s 
executive producer Haim Gorodzinsky, 
councillors presented a series of alterna- 
tives that the station could pursue in order 
to get funding from somewhere other than 
SSMU. Options included renting, rather 
than buying equipment, and entering into 
a lease-to-own arrangement. 

Despite its problems, Johnson and oth- 



Students Society VP Finance Paul Johnson 
says the $91 000 ILLTV is asking for would 
cut into other clubs' budgets. 



At the first Council meeting of the year, VP 
Finance Paul Johnson said he didn’t think the 
Student’s Society could afford to support ILL- 
TV. “I will not, in good faith...recommend its 
implementation for September,” he stated. 

That’s because $91 000 accounts for al- 
most half the budget allocated this year to all 



er councillors have expressed enthusiasm 
for the idea of a TV station on campus. 
“ILLTV is a fantastic idea, and if imple- 
mented, McGill would be the leading uni- 
versity television station in the country, 
maybe even in North America,” said John- 
son. 
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COMMENT 



Good intentions 
or bad solutions? 



“Canada’s foreign policy would be meaningless if it were not caring, 
for it would not reflect the character of Canadians.” 

— Pierre Trudeau. 



The new Liberal vision of foreign policy will be released on 
October 28th. It is supposedly based on a series of “round table” 
discussions that Canadians from across the country were able to 
participate in. Most Canadians probably don’t remember being 
invited. 

In a talk on his role in the Parliamentary Committee’s upcoming 
Canadian Foreign Policy Review, Liberal MP for Kitchener John 
English said that fiscal constraints are affecting foreign policy 
around the globe, and Canada is just part of a larger trend. 

It has been a common, if not accepted, practice for aid agencies 
like the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) to tie 
their “donations” to business interests at home. Often this results in 
useless and under-researched aid development projects (like giving 
African nations snowmobiles made by Canadian companies) which 
make corporations at home richer. 

Recently, interest seems to be shifting to a new corner of the 
globe. CIDA has stopped sending money to Africa and is increas- 
ingly concentrating on funding Asian and Eastern European 
countries. As if by coincidence, the World Bank began pouring 
billions of dollars into Vietnam, for example, which just happens to 
be in close proximity to the Asian business community and is a 
cheap source of labour. 

So the new ‘regional focus’ seems to include re-directing CIDA 
funds away from the world’s poorest countries towards the coun- 
tries which lie within the Canadian business community’s sphere of 
interest. 

English claims that Canadians no longer want their government 
to commit so much money to peacekeeping in areas where battles 
still rage. 

If this is true, it leaves us to wonder just how well educated 
Canadians are about where the money for other countries is going. 
Right now, the category “development aid” represents one percent 
of Canada’s capital gains. But under government categorization, 
“peacekeeping” and its expenses count as development aid, making 
government spending on other countries look higher than it 
actually is. 

If Canadians think that hoarding the one percent of capital gains 
which goes towards peacekeeping missions and aid will help solve 
their deficit problem, they are seriously misinformed. 

This is the perfect time for Canadians to review the motives 
behind aid. If we are only giving aid to countries in need because 
Canadian business will gain, then is “aid” true assistance or merely 
exploitation? 

Melanie Newton, Robin Perelle 



LETTERS 

The Dally welcomes all letters under 300 words. 
Add your name , program , year and phone 
number. Anonymity can be provided; talk to an 
editor beforehand. We print all letters provided 
they are not racist, sexist, homophobic or 
slanderous. Opinions can be expressed In the form 
of a Hyde Park , no more than 500 words. 



ERRATUM! On page 8 of the Wednesday, September 21 issue, we 
incorrectly listed the second floor of the Bronfman building as the 
location of the office where students can get an e-mail account. 
This office is actually located on the second floor of Burnside Hall. 
We regret any inconvenience this may have caused. 



HYDE PARK 



Of death, taxes and tuition fee hikes 

Guy Caron, National Chairperson Canadian Federation of Students. 



Let me begin by wishing you a 
very successful academic year. The 
university or college experience 
should be the best place to open 
your mind to what the world was, is, 
and should be. Unfortunately, the 
future of post-secondary education 
may not be so bright. 

I remember my first year as a 
student. I didn’t get involved in any 
activities. I never ran for any student 
councils and I didn’t know much, 
nor did I care about issues affecting 
post-secondary education. I only 
wanted to complete my degree... 

After four years of studies, I had 
the good fortune of meeting people 
who knew the issues that could pre- 
vent you, or your friends, from com- 
pleting your degree or diploma. I 
ran for a position on my local Stu- 
dent Union Executive, and won. 
This allowed me to learn more about 



the way post-secondary education 
is perceived by the government. I 
can tell you, it is not a rosy picture... 

Today’s students have to face 
many challenges: studying with a 
higherdebt load, full-time students 
with part-timejobs, and tuition fee 
increases. We have grown accus- 
tomed to a new saying: “There are 
three things which are impossible 
to escape in this world: death, taxes 
and tuition fee hikes.” Notwith- 
standing death and taxes, this does 
not have to be true. 

As you may already know, the 
Federal government is reviewing 
our social policy programs. Re- 
forms to post-secondary education 
in this review are clear 

The federal government is look- 
ing at “options for reforming fed- 
eral support for post-secondary 
education, including a new ap- 



proach to student assistance. Thi 
approach would build on the foun 
dation of personal investment it 
learning. It could involve the intro 
duction of income-contingent re 
payment loans” (Social Securit] 
Reform, Draft for discussion, Learn 
ing section). 

In short, the federal governmen 
outlined its wish to eliminate con 
tributions to education, and to pas: 
the bill on to you!! You don’t hav< 
toaccept this. Contact your studeni 
union to know how you can gel 
involved. We need the support ol 
all members of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Students, including you! 

The Canadian Federation ofStu- 
dents is working to stop these re- 
forms to post-secondary education, 
Our action, however, will only be 
as successful as the number of peo- 
ple supporting us. 
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Unemployment: 

Student summer jobless rate increases 

by Anthony Panoaios 

Statistics Canada surveyed about 58,000 households 
OTTAWA (CUP) — Students recovered this summer every month this summer. People aged 15 to 24 who 
along with the rest of the economy, says a monthly attended school during the summer were not counted as 
Statistics Canada employment survey released on Sep- being part of the labour force, 
tember 9. Overall, about 212,000 students in Canada between 

For the first time in five years, the summer unemploy- the ages of 1 5 and 24 spent the summer without a job. 
ment rateamongreturningstudentsaged 15to24dropped Almost half of them were in Ontario and another 50,000 
— to an average ofl6 per cent in 1994 from 18percentin students were unemployed in Quebec. 

1 993. The 1 993 rate had been the highest summer unem- As usual, students looking for work in Newfoundland 

ployment rate in 10 years, while the average rate of weretheworstoffinthecountry — 3 1.5 per cent of them 
increase has hovered at 9.5 per cent since 1989. could not find jobs this summer. Saskatchewan students 

But this summer’s slight decrease in the unemploy- were the best off, as only 1 1.4 per cent of them were left 
ment rate still has some people skeptical that students are jobless for the summer months, 
really participating in the economic recovery. MarcLevesque.anofficialatStatisticsCanada.saysthe 

Jocelyn Charron, a Canadian Federation of Students survey is representative of current times, 
researcher, says the survey’s result is skewed because “During a recession, the rates usually go way up and 

fewer students were in the labour force this summer, they go down during the boom years,” he explained. 
Instead, she says they were attending summer school. Levesque said the survey shows that the economy is 
“Most of thesurvey isanecdotaLThere were probablya few getting better, but that it’s still too early to tell if the trend 
more jobs for students, but not that many," said Charron. will continue. 



South African musicians 
fight discrimination 

Some of South Africa's best musicians have embarked on a 
campaign against racism on the part of record companies, 
retailers, radio and television. The artists, which include noted 
figures like Miriam Makeba and the "peoples" poet Mzwakhe 
Mbuli, are demanding that outstanding royalties be paid, ex- 
ploitative royalty rates be increased, and an end be made to the 
division of radio stations along “black" and "white " lines. 

We will leave "no stone unturned", said Mbuli, in challenging 
all institutions that practice discrimination, especially the South 
African Broadcasting Company (SABC) and the record compa- 
nies, the main culprits. 

Over the past two months the musicians have picketed, 
marched, and organized sit-ins. They have also had to fight off 
brutish, baton-waving SABC’s security guards and their dogs. 

But the musicians show no signs of being perturbed. The 
"industries neither respect nor fear local artists," stated compos- 
er-singer Caiphus Semenyena. "Artists have to do for themselves 
what workers have done for themselves." 

PNEW, September 24, 1994 

US terms for end of Cuban 
blockade illegal 

An article published this week in the Cuban weekly "Traba- 
jadores" asserts that Cuba does not have to follow political 
models that claim to be democratic. 

The article points out that in the Organization of American 
States Charter, article 3, clause C says: 

“every state has the right to elect, without foreign interfer- 
ence, its political, economic and social system, to organize itself 
in the way it finds most convenient, and has the duty to not 
intervene in the internal matters of other states". 

Cuba's weekly "Trabajadores" says Washington's blockade 
against Cuba is a unilateral act which the United Nations consid- 
ers illegal. 

Therefore, any demand made by the US to remove the 
blockade on the condition that Cuba "democratize" is illegiti- 
mate. 

Trabajadores, September 19, 1994 

US blockade means 
big losses for Cuba 

Speaking at the Mexico-Cuba mixed commission meeting this 
week, Cuban Foreign Minister Roberto Robaina said US pres- 
sures on governments and foreign business interests this year 
caused close to 1 billion dollars in losses for the Cuban economy. 
Last June, the Cuban foreign ministry presented a report to the 
United Nations detailing Washington's attempts to block busi- 
ness deals between Cuba and business interests in other coun- 
tries. According to the report, the United States tried to stop the 
sale of Colombian oil to Cuba and foreign ventures on the island 
related to oil prospection. Washington also tried to block exports 
of Latin American and European raw materials to Cuba for the 
production of cosmetics and perfumes, trade with Honduran 
enterprises, and the extraction of Cuban nickel by Canadian 
businesses. 

Mexican Foreign Minister Manuel Tello Macias saidhis gov- 
ernment would again cast a vote of condemnation of the US 
blockade in the upcoming United Nations General Assembly 
session. 

Trabajadores, September 19 
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Several of our ever popular Daily Days have been shuffled to other days 
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Covering the environment and conducting effective meetings for democratic 
organizations, (like tike Daily) with MacDonald Campus' 

Dr. Stuart Hill will nowfoë'held on Monday, October 3, 7:30pm. 

Y 

A ider's guide to the, Sources of the student press 
- with fonper Dai/# editor Dave Ley and 
Canadian University. Press' regional co-ordinator Debbie Hum 
will now be held on Friday, October 7 at ipm in Union B-03 
■ f * (the Dailÿ s lovely bunker). 
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The news writing seminar with Daily editors Cherie Payne, Dave Austin 
^'an(TAubrey Cohen and staffer Pat Harewood 
wiflràike pl^ceon Wednesday, Sept. 28 as plained 
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From colonialism 
to “democracy”: 

tracing the roots 
of violence in 

Guatemala 




by Martin 
Horak 

IN 1992, RIGOBERTA MENCHU, 
a Guatemalan Mayan leader, was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for a 
decade of human rights activism in 
the face of terror. For decades, this 
country of nine million, the most 
under-reported conflict in recent 
Latin American history has taken 
more than 250,000 lives, and dis- 
placed over a million rural inhabit- 
ants over the past three decades. 

These victims have overwhelm- 
ingly been civilians, particularly 
Mayan indigenous peasants who 
constitute about two-thirds of the 
Guatemalan population. Their kill- 
ers have been the country’s own army 
and government. Menchu’s own fa- 
ther was burned alive along with 27 
other indigenous leaders after the 
army fire-bombed the embassy 
where they were staging a protest 
against human rights violations. Her 
mother and brother were then tor- 
tured and killed. In the village where 
she was born, she is the only known 
survivor. 

Over the past two years, this ter- 
ror against civilians has eased, as the 
government and the rebel forces of 
the Union Revolucionaria Nacional 
de Guatemala (URNG) have come 
closer to agreement on a permanent 
cease-fire. However, most observers 
remain cautious in their optimism 
regardingthe current developments. 
FortherootsoftheGuatemalan con- 
flict lie deep in the country’s history 
of extreme social inequality which 
has developed over several centu- 
ries. 

A history of inequality 

THE ORIGINS OF THIS LEGACY 
can be traced back to the Spanish 
conquest of the seventeenth century 
which wiped out more than half of 
the indigenous population of Gua- 
temala via warfare and introduced 
diseases. The survivors found them- 



selves at the bottom of a new three- 
tier social hierarchy: white (criollo) 
landowning elite, mixed-race (ladi- 
no) administrative/bureaucratic 
class, and finally, the Mayan peas- 
antry. 

This hierarchy remains essential- 
ly unchanged in our time: As of 1 990, 
some 300 criollo families owned 70 
per cent of arable land, the army was 
made up largely of ladino officers, 
and virtually all Mayans were peas- 
ants living below the poverty line. 
The sustained concentration of po- 
litical and economic power in the 
hands of a small elite has led to a 
consistent impoverishment of the 
Mayan people, such that in a coun- 
try where the Spanish conquerors 
reported plentiful food, eight out of 
ten children are now undernour- 
ished. 

Thissodal hierarchy had, and still 
has an important international di- 
mension to it.: The wealth of the 
criollo class was maintained by ex- 



portingplantation-grown cash crops 
such as coffee and bananas to Eu- 
rope and the United States. From 
the early twentieth century, the clas- 
sic “banana republic” model pre- 
vailed. American companies such as 
United Fruit invested in Guatemala, 
and the USA became an important 
player on the Guatemalan political 
scene. 

For both local criollos and for- 
eign interests, it was advantageous 
to have a seasonal labor force to 
work the plantations. In the 1930’s 
the dictator Jorge Ubico decreed 
that all peasants with less than two 
hectares of land were to perform a 
minimum of 100 days of forced 
labour on the plantations. A gar- 
gantuan presidential palace went 
up in Guatemala City while peas- 
ants starved. Mayan land was 
seized wholesale and the army 
grew in size and importance as an 
instrument of repression. The for- 
mally “democratic” political sys- 



tem hardly disguised oligarchical 
rule by the few who were allowed 
to participate. 

Two steps forward, 
three steps back 
IN 1944, A COUP BY MORE 
progressive elements of the army, 
representingtherisingcriollo mid- 
dle class, ushered in a decade of 
social reform and relative progress. 
For the first time, social and health 
care programs were also aimed at 
the peasantry. The strong Mayan 
communal spirit was allowed to 
flourish in the form of communi- 
ty organisations of all types; and 
large plantations (including those 
of United Fruit) were seized and 
the land was returned to some 
500,000 peasant families. This last 
action, however, brought the com- 
bined wrath of the criollo class 
and American interests down on 
the reformers, and a CIA-trained 



“Rigoberta Menchu has been taught that 
true Christians forgive their persecutors and pray 
for the souls of their executioners. When they 



strike you on one cheek, she was taught, the 



true Christian offers the other. I 110 

longer have a cheek to offer’, 
says Rigoberta.” 
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army was dispatched to do away 
with the reformers in 1954. 

The hard-line military factions 
were back in, and the repression re- 
turned: Mayan lands were once more 
expropriated, unions and commu- 
nity organizations persecuted. In 
1961, the first of three largely Mayan 
guerrilla organizations, which would 
later merge to become the URNG, 
took up arms against the regime. 

In response to the uprising, 
army repression of the Mayan ci- 
vilian population intensified, 
reaching an orgy of massacre and 
torture under General Rios Montt 
in the early 1980’s. A quarter of 
the peasantry became refugees, 
fleeing northwest to Mexico, down 
into the slums of Guatemala City, 
or into the forest to live a phantom 
life in hiding. The United States, 
inaccuratelyrepresentingthe May- 
an guerrillas as a “communist 
threat to the region”, supplied 
arms to the Guatemalan govern- 
ment throughout the period (with 
the exception of the 1977-1980 
Carter presidency). 

1985 saw a formal transition to 
civilian government but in any real 
sense this “democracy” was dubious 
at best. The war continued, and 1987 
saw over 1000 political assassina- 
tions of civilians. Desperately need- 
ed social and land reform was not 
endorsed by any of the political par- 
ties running and the genocidal Rios 
Montt resurfaced as presidential can- 
didate in the 1990 elections (with 
Harris Whitbeck, a former US Ma- 
rine, as running mate). 

The recent URNG-government 
dialogue may yet point the way to a 
solution for Guatemala. The inter- 
national community, including the 
USA, has recently become involved 
in directions perhaps more construc- 
tive than arms sales, and the Guate- 
malan government speaks grandly 
of compromise. The Mayan com- 
munal spirit, which has helped them 
to survive terror, may yet be given a 
chance to fulfil its true potential. But 
five hundred years of of oppression 
is a painful legacy to overcome, and 
for the ruling elite, a difficult tradi- 
tion to break with. 



Rebuilding a wounded country 

Guatemalan refugees return 
home after years of war 



IT WOULD BE ERRONEOUS TO 
^ infer from the silence\disinterest of 
5 the Canadian media that Guatemala 
5 is passing through an insignificant 
* phase of its history. 

R This Central American country is 
| potentiallyemergingfrom33yearsof 
Ü internal conflict, perhaps even aban- 
° doning forever ffie title of “Worst 
£ Human Rights Violator, "awarded to 
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it by Amnesty International in 1993. 



° As a result of the ongoing talks be- 
g tween the government and guerilla 
' forces (Uni6n Revolucionaria Na- 



While François confirmed that 
there is a large influx of returning 
refugees, he stated that many of these 
people are still unable to re-establish 
themselves on their lands. In fact, the 
2000 person settlement ofVeracruzin 
which he spent a few weeks was one of 
many ‘temporary camps. 1 

The region — Ixcân — had once 
contained numerous farming coop- 
eratives, and were deserted in the ear- 
ly 1980s when the peasants fled the 
large-scale military oppression. Con- 
sequently, the army began to occupy 



theyareapparentlylivingopenlywith- 
out being harmed by the military, the 
CPRs of the Ishkan region - Welstad 
knows of seven - have also found that 
their land is being occupied. 

Furthermore, although Ian knows 
of no attack on a CPR since January 
1 993, the safety of these communities 
is still not completely assured. Thus, 
asisthe case with the refugees, a strong 
international presence is considered 
helpful. Ian and other foreigners have 
therefore accompanied delegations 
which communities send to the capi- 



An uncertain future 
SO WHAT, AT THIS POINT IN 
time, can be said ofGuatemala's future? 
François, while not at all negative, could 
not assure me that the country has 
emerged from its violent past After all, 
political activists continue to be the tar- 
gets of human rights violations, and the 
guerilla and military forces remain at 
war with each other. 

Furthermore, even if the govern- 
ment and URNG do reach a frame- 
work agreement by the December 
deadline, and a ceasefire does ensue, 




When asked about the international 
observers in Guatemala, both Ian and 
François (at right) agreed that it seems 
to be the current “fashion” to come 
to this particular country. 



cional de Guatemala, or URNG), the 
United Nations recently announced 
that it plans to establish a 300 mem- 
ber human rights commission in the 
country. 

While the political forces try to 
settle their differences and come to a 
ceasefire — a process which they are 
supposed to conclude this December 
— the people of Guatemala are also 
attemptingtobringstabilitybackinto 
their fives. Whether they are among 
the hundreds of thousands who had 
fled to Mexico as refugees, or among 
the smaller groups which remained 
hidden in the Guatemalan rainfor- 
ests, the people are returning with the 
hope of finally re-establishing them- 
selves in their own country. 

The refugees, who fled to Mexico 
during the military’s “scorched earth 
policy" of the 1980s, number roughly 
200 000. In October of 1992, the 
Guatemalan govemmentsigned apact 
ensuring that refugees would be left 
unharmed ifthey returned, and since 
then, large groups have been coming 
back to their country. 

Many international organizations 
have been involved in providing as- 
sistance in these ‘collective returns'; 
“Project Accompaniment" is a Cana- 
dian group involved in this process, 
and François Meloche, a McGill stu- 
dent, was a member of its delegation 
this summer. 



these lands, or it repopulated them 
with “model towns," over which se- 
curity forces imposed strict control. 

Thus, many of the refugees who 
return to Guatemala are as of yet un- 
able to resume farming their land. In 
fact, Françoisacknowledged that those 
in settlements such as Veracruz do 
not live much differently from the 
refugees still waiting in the camps of 
Mexico. 

A long homecoming 
SMALLERIN NUMBERTHANTHE 
refugees, the Comunidades de Pobla- 
ciones en Resistencia (CPR's), are 
communities which also abandoned 
their homes in the 1980s. However, 
instead of escaping to Mexico, these 
people went into hiding in the forests 
of their own country. Constantly 
avoiding detection, some CPRs have 
been leading this secretive existence 
for over a decade. 

Ian Welsted, like François Melo- 
che, spent several weeks in Guatema- 
la, and he explained to me the differ- 
ence between the refugees and CPR’s. 
The latter did not leave their country, 
“for reasons of ideology and dignity, 
and because they were afraid of hav- 
ing their land sold.” 

However, like the refugees, they 
too are now emerging with the hope 
ofreclaimingtheir country. Andwhile 



tal, and have also been present during 
meetings between community lead- 
ers and the army. 

When asked about the interna- 
tional observers in Guatemala, both 
Ian and François agreed that it seems 
to be thecurrent “fashion“ to come to 
this particular country. François was 
even aware ofa Danish project where- 
by the unemployed could come to 
work in Guatemala while still receiv- 
ing their social security cheques. 

But while both men feel that the 
presence of foreigners lias been help- 
ful to Guatemalan refugees and CPRs, 
they were concerned with the fact that 
somecomefor almost “touristic" pur- 
poses, spending only one or two days 
with the Guatemalan communities, 
and acquiring little insight into the 
current situation. 

Furthermore, Welsted and Melo- 
che know that they need not be in 
Guatemala to show support for its 
people. Both see a need for raising 
awareness and lobbyingtheCanadian 
government to push for the respect of 
human rights in Guatemala. 



Guatemala’sproblemsof poverty and 
social inequalities will still have re- 
mained untouched. 

Add tothisthe feet that less than 20 
per cent of the population participat- 
ed in the August elections. The Carib- 
bean and Central American Report has 
also held General Rios Montt, thenew- 
ly elected congressional President, re- 
sponsible“forthedeathsofasmanyas 
15,000 civilians in ruthless counter- 
insurgency operations during the 
1980’s. François's reluctance to be 
overly positive is understandable. 

Nevertheless, Welsted made a strik- 
ing comparison between the Guatema- 
lans (who are Mayan) and the native 
pcoplesofCanada-Perliapsbecausethey 
are the majority of the population, the 
Maya people are fiercely nationalistic 

Rather than wish to form their 
own, autonomous nation, they are 
seeking their independence by the re- 
claiming of their own country. Thus, 
while their struggl es are far from over, 
it is clear that the people of Guatemala 
aredeterminedtosucceed.and thisin 
itself is a valid reason for hope. 



by Dominique 
Nouvet 



PHOTO BY DEREK FUNG 





THE DIGITALLY RECORDABLE SONY MINIDISC 
PICKS UP RAP, ROCK AND REGGAE. 

(TOO BAD IT DOESN’T PICK UP LAUNDRY.) 



Now changing your music is as easy as changing your socks. What's more, over 300 pre-recorded titles are now available. 

That's because Sony's amazing MiniDisc not only lets MiniDisc also offers quick random access to instantly find 

you digitally record up to 74 minutes of music, but re-record a song. And shock resistance for total portability. Pick up a 
over a million times without losing any sound quality. Sony MiniDisc today. Then pick up any music you're into. 



Sony is ,i registered liadematk and MiniDisc is a trademark ol Sony Corp , Tokyo. Japan 



SONY OF CANADA LTD. 
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Canadian foreign policy 
faces a changing world 

BY AnUP GrEWAL and foreign policy issues. those kinds of situations.” 



In terms of human rights and aid, we 
think it needs to be taken into 
consideration.Jf we have a state which at- 
tacks fundamental human rights, we don’t 
want to have a state to state bilateral program 
[with that state]," said English. English cited 
Canada’s relationship with Haiti as an exam- 
ple of such a state. He said he believes that 
NGOs will be a vehicle for foreign aid in 
controversial regions. 

Aside from the role of the NGOs, English 
said that Canada's renewed foreign policy 
will be shaped by fiscal restraints. He pointed 
out that this isa phenomenon which is occur- 
ring in many aid-giving nations who are low 
on funds, including the USA. 

With this in mind, English said that he sees 
a shift from peacekeeping to peacebuildingas 
“peacekecpingisaveryexpensiveprocedure." 

Regarding the fact that today’s Peacekeep- 
ers are entering areas where battles are still 
being waged, English noted, “I am not sure 
the Canadian public wants us to stay... in 



English said Canada needs to take advan- 
tage of its specialised skills such as promoting 
technological advances in areas of the world 
which require them. Therefore, Canadian 
foreign aid is changing, but the tradition of 
responsibility in the world remains. 

At the moment, the report deals with many 
crucial issues. It remains to be seen how Can- 
ada adapts itself to the “changing world” 
described by English as arising from the fall of 
communism and the increase in fiscal con- 
straints around the globe. 

How long will this renewal be relevant 
though? English predicted that lOyears would 
be a realistic interval before the next round of 
foreign policy review. 

Other questions which the report will dis- 
cuss include the dilemma of Canada’s region- 
al priorities. English said that the question of 
whether Canada will focus its attention on 
areas where the need is the greatest or where 
Canadian business interests are best served is 
still open. 




Dr. John English 



From Montréal to Haiti 

La Maison d’Haiti reacts to events in Haiti 



The federal government has realised that the 
world is changing in fundamental ways and 
our foreign policy needs to be dusted off, 
reviewed and renewed. 

Canadians may wonder exactly what Can- 
ada’s foreign policy is (do we even have one?). 
Dr. John English, Liberal MP for Kitchener, 
Ontario and Parliamentary Secretary to both 
the Minister of Intergovernmental Affairs and 
the President of the Privy Council, attempted 
to clarify some of the ambiguity in a talk 
entitled, “Whither Canadian Foreign Poli- 
cy"- 

English spoke to members of The Canadi- 
an Institute of International Affairs at the 
Mount Stephen Club, about his role in the 
Parliamentary Committee on Canadian For- 
eign Policy Review. The group has just com- 
pleted a supposedly thorough series of delib- 
erations on the topic throughout the summer 
months. 

The review is part of a Liberal campaign 
promise to reform the defense and foreign 
policies of Canada. According to English, the 
reality of the ever increasing influence of the 
USA on Canada, along with other factors, 
makes it necessary for Canada to define its 
views on the world. 

English described the process of the Re- 
view as a culmination of “round table" dis- 
cussions throughout Canada in which “any 
Canadian” could participate. The major is- 
sues discussed were Security, International 
trade, International development assistance, 
culture and education, sustainable develop- 
ment and Canada’s regional priorities. 

Much of the speech was off the record as 
the report is still in the process of being 
formulated and will not be available until 
October 28 th. Therefore, much of the infor- 
mation given at the talk cannot be included in 
this article. 

According to Dr. English, non-govern- 
mental organisations (NGOs) of Canada had 
the loudest voice at the debates. Business and 
labour representatives were also present. The 
NGOs were largely critical of the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA), 
Canada’s aid office saying they would like 
more independece from CIDA. 

Responding to someone who questioned 
the future of CIDA as an effective force, Eng- 
lish said, “CIDA will not disappear,” but a 
new relationship between it and the NGOs 
needs to be found. English-also acknowl- 
edged a linkage between the environmental 
and human rights concerns of various NGOs 



by Anna Martinez 



Many Haitian Montrealers are hopeful that 
the recent accord in Haiti will lead to the 
development of a democratic state for the 
country, and with it, freedom for their fami- 
lies. 

According to Margorie Villefrance, Pro- 
gram Director of the Maison d’Haiti, the 
accord passed in Haiti has brought about a 
mix of emotions in the Haitian community in 
Montreal. First one of shock, then one of 
hope. 

“I think our first reaction was one of shock 
because the accord didn’t mention any of the 
names of the generals asked to leave, nor was 
it signed by a known political figure,” she 
said. But after reading the accord over, Ville- 
fance acknowledged that “the accord is at 
least good enough to get the needed help 
from foreign countries into Haiti, to disarm 
the Haitian army, and start up the new dem- 
ocratic state.” 

Villefrance disagreed, however, with the 
amnesty given to criminal prisoners. “Am- 



nesty should not be given to those who have 
committed crimes. Those who have been em- 
prisoned for political reasons should be grant- 
ed amnesty but not the criminals,” she said. 

In terms of what the hopes are for the 
future ofHaiti, Villeffancesays that shehopes 
“everything will go as it is going now. That the 
American army will be able to disarm the 
militia and install police to ensure that the 
accord will be followed.” In light of the tradi- 
tion of a repressed Haitian army, it is hoped 
that the foreign countries who come in to 
help will encourage their officers to stay and 
oversee the upcoming elections, as well as to 
ensure the peace afterwards. 

Villefranche believes that President Aris- 
tide can now come into the country and, with 
help from foreign countries, maintain and 
pursue the hopes and dreams of the Haitian 
people. 

The U.S.’s involvement in Haiti has ac- 
quired some criticism due to their “double 
words”, as Villefrance puts it. 

“The American policy has not been very 
clear. For three years the U.S. has made 



‘threats’ that were not listened to because 
other meanings were taken from them, and 
therefore not followed through.” But as the 
Program Director of La Maison d’Haiti says, 
“That’s just politics.” 

Haitian communities in Montréal and in 
other cities feel that their role in the Haitian 
conflict, as well as its recent progress, has 
been to keep the problems that have been 
plaguing Haiti for the past three years in the 
press and on the agenda of as many organiza- 
tions and governments as possible. By doing 
so, the communities were helping their fam- 
ilies and friends the only way they could — by 
making sure Haiti wasn’t forgotten nor ig- 
nored. 

“VV e weresad with the accord, but we can’t 
be [too] sad because the people are happy. 
They saw something positive, and we here 
can’t say it is bad. We have to work very hard 
now to make things happen. What has hap- 
pened is not a gift, it wasn’t free, it was an 
indication from the population, and now 
they see something positive from what has 
come out of it,” stressed Villefrance. 
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ACTIVITY 


CATEGORY 


COST 


REGISTRATION DATES 


Badminton 


M.W 


$7.00(1) 


Oct. 18-26 


Basketball 


M,W 


$70.00 (T) 


Sept. 20 28 


Cross Country 


Co-Rec 


$20,00 (T) 


Sept. 6-27 


Volleyball 


M, W 
Co-Rec 


$70.00 (T) 


Sept. 20-28 


Volleyball 
(3 on 3) 


M, W 


$18.00 (T) 


Nov. 16-23 


M-Men 


w- 


Women 


Co-Rec - Co-Recreational 




T- Team Entry Fee 


- Individual Entry Fee 



• In many sports space is limited — registration is on 
a first come first served basis. 

• Please note that registration deadlines are strictly 
enforced. 

• All teams must be represented at the Captains’ 
Meeting for that sport. A team that is not 
represented will not be included in the league. 

REGISTRATION 

Campus Recreation Office - G-35 

Sir Arthur Currie Gymnasium 

475 Pine Avenue West 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 398-7011 




NOTICE 



To all Coop McGill members & McGill students: 

You are eligible as a Coop member and a student 
of McGill to sit on the Board of Directors of Coop 

McGill. llèltl 

COOP will be holding it's f 
annual Board of Directors I m I 

meeting & elections on I W I 

Friday, September 30, 1994. 1 I 

There are 12 open positions. 

If you are interested please drop off a short letter of 
interent at the COOP. The deadline is September 29, 
1994. For more information concerning Time & 
Place, call Antoinette Xavier, General Manager, at 
844-2667 or 398-5001. 
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Racial harassment policy 



continued from page 1 



dissatisfaction, completely settled 
before embarking on a new course 
of policy making . 

“We don’t even have the revi- 
sions (for the sexual harassment 
policy) nailed down yet, so it 
wouldn’t make sense to create a 
new policy,” said Small. 

“Though it does make sense to 
continue the investigation and lay the 
groundwork,” she hastened to add. 

But Katedza remains unim- 
pressed. “We all know that James 
McGill was a slave owner, and that 



the University was founded on land 
that was tilled by people who were 
brought here and lived here under 
unfavourable conditions. That 
ghost exists today," she insisted. “ 
So when will McGill have a ra- 
cial harassment policy in place? 
“Realistically, I don’t think it will be 
in place by the end of the year,” 
Small said. “The University takes 
its time when it deals with new is- 
sues.Thedownside of this is that we 
get frustrated waiting, but the pos- 
itive side is that you come out with 
something that everyone can agree 
with and live with.” 
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FRENCH 


2-13 wk. courses in 
Paris/Lorochelle/Amboise. France 
or Lausanne, Switzerland 




GERMAN 


2-13 wk. courses in 






Cologne/Weimar Germany or 
Lucerne, Switzerland 




ITALIAN 


2-13 wk. courses in Florence, 
Italy 




SPANISH 


2-13 wk. courses in 


3480 McTavish 




Barcelona/Madrid/Salamanca, 

Spain 

4 wk. courses in Kanazawa, Japan 


(Union Bldg.) 

398-0647 


JAPANESE 


• 


RUSSIA 


Newest location in Moscow 


2085 Union 


PICKUP YOUR FREE BROCHURE 


284-1368 




FOR ALL DETAILS 








MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 1994 



Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, RoomB-07, University 
Centre, 9b00- 14hOO. Deadline is 14hOO, 
two working days prior to publication. 
McGill Student a & Staff (with valid 
ID): $4.00 per day, 4 or more consecu- 
tive days, $3.50 per day ($11.00 per 
week). General Public: $5.00 per 
day, or $4.25 per day for 4 or more 
consecutive days ($17.00 per week). 
Extra charges may apply, and prices do 
not include applicable GST (7%) or PST 
(6.5%). For more information, please 
visit our office in person or call 398- 
6790 - WE CANNOT TAKE CLAS- 
SIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
PLEASE CHECK YOURADCARE- 
FULLY WHEN IT APPEARS IN 
THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
age due to errors. Ad will re-appearlree 
of charge upon request if information is 
incorrect due to our error. The Daily 
reserves the right not to print any classi- 
fied ad. 

1 • Housing 



1 'It across from Physics Bldg. 3546 
University, skylight, window seat, lease 
to July 31,1 month free, now! 282-0292 
(Escape that roommate!) $314, 

Immadiats occupancy. St. Law- 
rence/Pine, large loft ( 1 500 sq. ft.) Fridge 
& stove incl. Ideal foe 2/3 students. 37? 
also available. Fridge/slove incl. 866- 
4491, 

For Sal# Victorian house, Aylmer, 
Milton, very spacious, 5 bedrm, 1 pdr 
rm, 1 washrm, 2 fireplaces, backyard, 
parking, 47». rent $650.00 not heated in 
basement. Info and Visit: 844-3621, 

Hsart of Downtown. Beautifully 
renovated apartments at a reasonable 
price. 37», 47» available. If interested 
please call 284-5650 or 849-3897. 



2 - Mqvers/Storaoe 



Moving/Storage 

Closed van or truck. Local and long 
distance. Ott-Tor-Van-NY-Fla. 7 days 
24 hours. Low rates. Steve 735-8148. 

^ 1eu>Wantei 

Attn. Students/ West Island /$10-hr. 
+bonus+comm / telesales /manage- 
ment opportunities / exc. environment / 
paid training /Ron 846-8482. 



McGill's official long distance car- 
rier is now looking for motivated student 
to promote the service to student groups 
& associations. Call 1 -800-268-8999 ext. 
315 & leave message. 



Your own way, on your own time! 
Unlimiledopportunities foryoung entre- 
preneurs. Easy money! Call after 6pm 
Ryan 486-0216 or Jeff 747-2035. Call 
today!!! 



Soaking healthy young females for 
paid study on women's health. 398- 
6136, 

Attitude Gay & Lesbian magazine 
in Montreal seeking aggressive tops or 
butch bottoms to sell advertising. Base 
salary + commision. Fax resumé to 483- 
2492. 

^^Jj^^YPIN^ERVICES^ 

Word Processing. (937-8495) Term 
papers, résumés, forms design, corre- 
spondence, manuscripts (Laser/Fax/ 
Photocopier) 9:00 a.m.-6;00 p.m. (7 
days) (near Atwater) 



Success to all students. Word- 
Perfect 5.1. Term papers, résumés, 
applications. Editing of grammar. 27 
yrs. experience. $1.75/D.S.P„ 7 days/ 
week. Campus/Peel/Sherbrooke. Pau- 
lette/Roxanne 288-9638 - 288-0016. 
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» CLASSIFIED ADS » 



Accurate typist will prepare your 
term papers, applications & C.V.’s etc. 
Also, photocopying and fax services. 
Call 345-5703, 

Wordprocessing. Call Karen 489- 
2665. Macintosh, fast service, quality, 
reasonable rates, pick up service. 489- 
5118fax. 

Résumés by MBA’s. Student rates. 
Better Business Bureau member. 3000+ 
students served. Owner worked for Proc- 
tor & Gamble, Heinz and General Foods. 
Prestige (on Guy), 939-2200, 

Word-processlngof term-papers, re- 
ports, theses etc. Word-Perfect 5. 1 , La- 
ser printer. 9 years experience. Fast, 
professional service. Good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301, 

6 • Services Offered 

Experienced Editor. Student pa- 
pers, etc. T ranscription of tapes, prepa- 
ration of résumés, translation Spanish/ 
Eng., English tutoring. 7 days/wk on 
campus. Marian 288-0016. 

_7^Articles For Sale 

Double bed, box spring and mat- 
tress, almost new. 735-1018. 

Fully equipped Macintosh SE for 

sale. 4 meg RAM, Microsoft Word/ 
spellcheck English/French. SAM virus 
protection, 32 fonts. Cost price $5000, 
now $950. Call Lyne day: 272-2728. 

Hot Peppers 

Add some fire to your life. Try fresh, 
organically grown cayennes, chilies 
and jalapeflos. To order call Richard 
398-6427 Days, 

Nothing ruins your chances more. A 
qualified teacher can help you. Free 
details sent in confidence. 
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13 - Lessons/Courses 




Dance classes • Jazz or tap, begin- 
ner and intermediate with Elissa 
Bernstein. Five minutes from campus. 
Register now - 495-3057. 



Come and Practice your French 
with francophones. Club Half and Half. 
Tel.: 465-9128, 

Singing Lessons: Classical tech- 
nique frees your natural voice. Experi- 
enced teacher, reasonable rates. All 
musical styles. 271-8322. 

14 - Notices 

St. Martha’s In the Basement: an 

ecumenical, eucharistie service of 
peace and dialogue, Sundays 10:30am 
beginning Sept. 11. Pot-luck lunch fol- 
lows. 398-4104 

McGill Multl-Falth Dialogue 

Wednesdays 12-1pm Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Rm. 4, 3495 University St. starting 
from Sept. 7. Contact David at Chap- 
laincy 398-4104. 



McGill Nlghtllne Is an information 
listening and referral service. Open 
9pm-3am until mid Oct. and 6pm-3am 
the restof the year. Try it out! 1398-6246. 



'SALON DE COIFFURE JOVEN* 

(nur McGill) I 
WsIcomsStudsnts^ro^^ | 

MEN WOMEN I 

$ 

Includes Shampoo, Cut, BlowdrvjK 

^^Fre^Coffe^wlt|^iaIrcut^_ I 

425 De Maisonneuve West, 844-7748i 
_yalid_Lmtil_31_Aug ; 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Classes (2 fori) 

• Contact Lenses (from $89) 

• Student Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 



contact LEJVS^ 

, oo „ 

^Mediate deliver ' 1 

(on most prescriptions) 

, FROM <85 

B3r* visual examination, OHIP accepted 

glasses in 24 hr3. on most prescriptions 

Goldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 

1 102 de Maisonneuve W. (next to Peel Pub) 
844-3997 or 844-3248 

Special consideration given to McGill students & staff 
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I Your parents say you never write. Send 'em this ad. | 




Dear Parental Units, i 

Well, things here at are just great. Except | 

^ { University Name} . 

for . Just today, said I better get up to i 

{ Hardest Course) { Toughest Prof) 

speed. Fast. That’s why I want a Compaq Presario. j 

In fact, insists on it. He/she says Presario | 

{ Current Flame } 

comes with all the software I’ll need already pre-installed. i 
It sets up in minutes. And it’s real easy. So I cov'd he using this J 
computer right away, instead of wasting time 
figuring out how to use a computer. 

I even asked aboi 

I Computer Nerd Down The Hall] 

Presario and she/he says Fortune magazine 

j 1 

has named it a Product of the Year! With a . . 

I "G IS U& bhs I 

killer 3-year warranty," their 24-hour suppoi l ' 



MY 

A 



hotline, and a price of just , the Compaq ] 

{ See Your Compaq Dealer} 

Presario could really help me succeed here at . i 

• ' { School Nickname} i 

Which is a heck of a lot better than flunking out and i 
becoming don’t you think? j 



becoming 



{ Mom’s Worst Nightmare} 



Fove, 



{ Pet Name: They Called You When You Were Six] 



P.S.: Any contribution to my continued success would be much appreciated. 
For your convenience, I accept: □ Cash □ Cheque □ Visa □ Mastercard 



1 



COMPAQ. 
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